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VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER ‘, 1830. 





OUR LAST NEWS. 
(TO THE READERS OF THE ‘CHAT OF THE WEEK.’) 

A LaTE gallant Irishman, who sometimes amused the House of 
Commons, and alarmed the Ministers, with his drusguerie, set an 
ingenious example to those who are at once forbidden to speak, 
and resolved to express their thoughts. There was a debate upon 
the treatment of Ireland, and the General having been called to order 
for taking unseasonable notice of the enormities attributed to Govern- 
ment, spoke to the following eloquent effect: “ Oh, very well; I 
shall say nothing then about the murders—(Order, order !)—I shall 
make no mention of the massacres—(Hear, hear! Order !)—Oh 
well, I shall sink all allusion to the infamous half-hangings”—(Order, 
order! Chair !)” 

We fear the Stamp-Office will have been doubting whether they 
should not call us to order for the notice we took, in our last Num- 
ber, of the fowling-piece of King Charles X, and the games he 
means to play with the old ladies at cards. We had been talking 
upon these and other late matters in the ‘ Chat of the Week, and 
found it difficult not to resume a little of the conversation. But we 
are not going to sin upon those important matters of intelligence. 
We respect the four-penny rights of a great state; and shall say no- 
thing. of our delight at the progress of a greater. We shall not 
express our joy and admiration at the spectacle of the fifty thou- 
sand National Guards, reviewed by the King and La Fayette, of 
the tri-coloured flags elevated on all sides in the sunshine, nor of 
that glorious sight of the wounded patriots issuing from their, 
homes and hospitals, to attend the ceremony in a body, when the. 
whole mighty assemblage of their brethren presented arms, and the- 
tears came into the victorious eyes of humanity. 

Oh deathless men indeed! you have done the work of all pa- 
triots, at home and abroad; you have completed the efforts of 
generations, and prepared easy work for the new one ; the wounded 
in spirit, and those who have lived upon the hope of this moment, 
and are restored by it, may now turn to other thoughts and other 
endeavours, sure that the cause is safe in the hands of you and 
your children, and that the tri-colour will be the belt of the world. 

We began in jest, and have ended in earnest. Luckily we can 
now be in earnest, and feel a pleasure above that of jesting. The 
original object of this little trespass upon the Stamp-office, was to 
say with what pleasure we had seen the names of Lords Holland 
and Lansdowne added to those of the subscribers towards the 
French fund ; and to introduce the following sketch of La Fayette’s 
captivity in Austria, which will serve either as a conclusion to our 
memoir of him in the ‘ Chat,’ or as an article by itself for those who 
have seen only this paper. 





IMPRISONMENT OF LA FAYETTE 
AUSTRIANS. 

Wuen this great and good man, (for his goodness has been upon so 
large a scale as to amount to greatness) was obliged to absent him- 
self from his country by the factions that did the rough work of the 
revolution, he was unjustly seized by the allied powers and 
thrown into prison. It was the Prussians who were his first 
jailers. They put him into the prison of Magdebourg (already 
infamous for the torture of Trenck); but they got tired 
of the care of detaining him, and returned him upon the 
hands of the Austrians, who thrust him into the worst dungeon 
of Olmutz, and treated him with a barbarity that has become 
matter of astonishment. Are the Italian patriots, who now languish 
in the Austrian prisons, and have long done so, merely for trying 
to give their country an independent government, when Napoleon 
ceased to rule them,—are they treated in the same manner? La 
Fayette was told he should never see anything but the four walls 
of his prison,—that he should hear no news of anybody,— 
that his name was to be unknown even in the citadel, the official 
Teports designating him by a cypher; and that never a word 
more should he hear of his family, or of the companions of his 
misfortune. At the same time, knife and fork were denied him, as 
a hint that he should in vain desire death. The dungeon was wet 
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mortal ; and at one time was reduced to such a state of suffering, 
that his hair all came off. He wanted nourishment, and even suffi- 
cient clothing. To complete his misfortunes (and the severity of 
the rules, it is to be supposed, were relaxed in order to give him 
this information) his possessions in France were confiscated, his 
wife thrown into prison, where she remained sixteen months, and 
the Fayettites (as they called the partisans of the constitution) 
punished with death. An attempt on the part of two friends to aid 
iim in making his escape, when taken out for air, and in which 
they nearly succeeded, increased the rigour of his treatment; 
he was threatened with the sight of their execution under his 
window; and he could not learn whether his family had not perished, 
like Louis, under the hands of the executioner. It has been thought 
that the Austrian government treated him in this manner because 
he was the most conscientious of her enemies; and there is doubt- 
less a peculiar provocation to bad minds in that kind of superiority: 
but it is most probable, we think, that Marie Antoinette, who had 
been suspicious of him, and was a violent woman, thought that 
her former friend had betrayed her, and so gave rise to a system 
of revenge on the part of her family. 

After a lapse of three years Madame de la Fayette was nearer to 
him than he suspected. She had escaped, by the death of 
Robespierre, the fate of her mother and sister, who both died on 
the scaffold; and quitting France for Germany, with her two 
daughters, had thrown herself at the feet of the Emperor, and 
obtained his permission for all three to share the lot of the captive. 
Imagine his feelings at the sight of them! his joy to see them 
come, his sorrow at what they were going to suffer, his delight 
nevertheless, and his willingness that they should suffer what must 
contain so great a share of consolation, rather than be selfish or 
unhappier. Madame de la Fayette, already injured in her health, 
became obliged to petition for leave to recruit herself in a different 
air. The favour was accorded her, with the benevolent proviso 
that she was not to return. She declined it, declaring formally 
that “ she would partake her husband’s lot for ever; but from that 
moment a blow was struck from which she never recovered.* 

But now see what a Parliament can do, by the mere strength of 
the publicity of its proceedings, let a minister be never so averse. 
In vain La Fayette’s friends tried every means of procuring his 
freedom: in vain Washington wrote a letter in his behalf to the 
Emperor: in vain motions were made in the British Parliament b 
Mr Fox and others, and Mr Wilberforce. They fell to the ground. 
But not in vain were the speeches —— They made the ears 
of the French Directory aware of a fact, which in the profound 
depths of Austrian tyranny might otherwise have been kept in 
oblivion; and therefore, when the Emperor was obliged to make 
peace with France, Bonaparte was directed to stipulate for the 
release of the patriot. Francis impudently endeavoured to make 
stipulations with his prisoner; but La Fayette rejected them point- 
blank. He declared, in a document afterwards published, that he 
would agree to nothing that should compromise his rights, either as a 
French or an American citizen; and the Emperor, although with great 
difficulty, was obliged to give up. Bonaparte afterwards declared, 
that the greatest difficulty experienced during the negociation with 
the then allied powers, was the procurement of La Fayette’s 
deliverance ;—a confession, which was either a great lie, or a great 
shame to him: for he ought to have put ona stern countenance, 
and threatened his whole campaign over again, rather than have 
heard a syllable in doubt of it. Mignet says, that La Fayette was 
detained upon the whole four years; but his American biographer 
says five, nearly two of which were shared by his wife and 
daughters. They left prison on the twenty-fifth of August 1797. 
Madame de la Fayette died ten years afterwards, at her husband’s 
estate of La Grange, worn out with ill health. 

From the period of his liberation to that of the late event, the 
life of our patriot was devoted almost entirely to agricultural pur- 
suits, of which he is very fond. He returned in 1799 to France ; 
but the successive governments of the Consul for life, and of the 
Emperor, did not suit his opinions, and he opposed their establish- 
ment, though in vain. Napoleon, “under both titles, would have 
had his co-operation ; but La Fayette, who had protested publicly 
against them, unless accompanied with unequivocal guarantees for 
liberty, could only offer unpalatable advice, and their intercourse 
ceased till the return from Elba. On the opening of the 
Chambers, La Fayette being one of the representatives of the 


* The situation of La Fayette with his wife and daughters in the prison 
of Olmutz, is the subject of a picture by Mr Northcote, which was to 
be seen in the house of the late Lord de Tabley (Sir John Leicester) in Hill- 
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people, they again met, face to face. “ It is twelve years, General, 
since we have seen each other,” said Napoleon. La Fayette stood 
upon his dignity, as a freeman before an ambitious soldier whom he 
could not identify with his country: and his answer is not men- | 
tioned. The battle of Waterloo followed, and a victory was gained | 
by the allies, which was the unwitting forerunner of another and | 
late victory, expected by none of the parties concerned. Napoleon 
returned to Paris, and was for standing out to the last like a proper | 
soldier, but still, as concentrating the hopes and the power of France | 
in his person: La Fayette was for mounting the tri-colour cockade; 
and Napoleon abdicated. 

Our patriot, upon the strength of the charter, had visited the 
Bourbons on their restoration, and endeavoured to encourage them | 
in the maintenance of it. He saw little of them again, for he | 
perceived their disinclination that way; and the breach between them | 
and their old sine gud non friend increased every day. The rest | 
need not be told. It is before the world; and we verily believe, | 
that the morn of the best day of which man is capable, has risen | 
upon us. 
lity to consist, we shall not say; for by reason of the very regard 
that we have for it, we are not insensible to the mortification of 
being thought too enthusiastic; but we cannot look upon the stars 
in the sky, and the beauty throughout the universe, and not fancy 
that evil is but occasional and short, the result of physical convul- 
sions; and that the planets, by far the greatest part of their time, 
roll a golden round. 





THE READER. 
CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, WITH 
OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, 

Waverley Novels, Vol. XVI. Ivanhoe. 

We have been sorry to see the embellishments of these as well as 
other works, falling off lately. The vignette of Mr Cawse is the 
better of the two in the present volume. The faces of both Gurth 
and the Jester are well felt. Mr. Martin’s picture of Rebecca with 
the Templar, upon the ramparts, we looked at_with regret. The 
figures are no better than those of two performers in a melodrama. 
Mr Martin should never make his figures the prominent part of a 
composition. He has, it is true, been reproached for not doing it ; 
and undoubtedly, true history in painting demands that nothing 
should be so prominent as the actors in it, the expression of their 
faces, the masterly drawing of their persons, the whole soul and 
spiritjof the we concerned. But Mr. Martin is not an his- 
torical painter, in the higher sense of the term. He can pile archi- 
tecture on architecture, and Alp on Alp; and do it magnificently ; 
buthe cannot give us the most magnificent thing of all, the 
“human face divine,” which has a soul above towers and Alps. 
He cannot even draw the figure. He is the materialist of painting, 
in contra-distinction to the spiritual, or that which gives life. He 
has seen visions of the world, before man was born, He can give 
us huge blows with rocks and mountains; he paints as if with the 
great stone hand in the British Museum; but the eye that shall look 
at all this and know itself greater, the expression which you see in the 
faces of Titian and Raphael,—of this he has no conception; and 
wanting this, he wants the height that is assigned him, and which 


he will never reach. Mr Martin is a very clever, and we think an | 


original man, and has opened} a grand source of interest; but 
none are more concerned than men of genius in knowing for what 
they are fit, and caring for nothing but their true praise. 

Sir Walter, in the new Introduction to this volume, gives us the 
following account of the oyigin of its titlke—* The name of Ivanhoe 
was suggested by an old rhyme. All novelists have had occasion, 
at some time or other, to wish with Falstaff, that they enew where 
a commodity of good names was to be had. On such an occasion 
the author chanced to call to memory a rhyme recording three 
names forfeited by the ancestors of the celebrated Hampden, for 


striking the Black Prince a blow with his racket, when they quar- | 


relled at tennis :— 
** Tring, Wing, and Ivanhoe, 
For striking of a blow, ‘ 
Hampden did forego, 
And glad he could escape so.”” 





The a | of the Netherlands. (One of the Cabinet Cyclopedia), 
y Thomas Colley Grattan. Longman and Co. 
The contemplators of the new disturbances on the continent are 


here presented with a seasonable publication, acquainting them with | 


the previous history of the Netherlands, from the earliest known 
period, up to the battle of Waterloo. Mr Grattan, who in some 
well known tales exhibited a lively and cordial spirit, appears, 
agreeably to that character, to be also a lover of truth, and to have 
taken considerable and conscientious pains with his work. We say 
appears, because we shall not follow the example of some half- 
witted contemporaries, in affecting to have paid attention to every 
work we notice, sufficient to justify us in passing an opinion of it. 
When we pronounce an opinion, it will either be the result of a 
proper perusal, or founded upon passages which we shall lay before 
the reader, and the inference drawn from which every one can esti- 
mate accordingly. But sometimes, for the reader’s sake, it will be 


| entertainment to the reader, and justice to all parties. 


Of how much good and happiness we think that capabi- | 





desirable to notice a book, which we shall not have had time to cri- 
ticise. On other occasions, there will be obvious reasons for a 
criticism of some kind, short or long: on others again, we may 
content ourselves with extracts; and at all times, extracts will be 
the chief object of our attention, as the best means of securing 
In taking 
the following passages from Mr Grattan’s work, we shall only add, 
that they have produced in us a desire to know the rest. 

We must observe by the way, that Mr H. Corbould falls off in 
his vignettes, and that his wooden doll-like woman with her arms 
mechanically stretched out in the one before us, is very unlike the 
buxom, well-turned, and agreeable damsels,—real proper women, 
—which we have so often had occasion to admire from his pencil. 

ASSASSINATION OF WiLtiAM PRINCE OF ORANGE BY A CATHOLIC, 
IN 1584.—On the 10th of July, as he left his drawing-room, and 
while he placed his foot on the first step of the great stair 
| leading to the upper apartments of his house, a man named 
| Balthasar Gerard discharged a pistol at his body: three 


| balls entered it. He feli into the. arms of an attendant, and 


| cried out faintly, in the French language, “‘ God pity me! I am 


| sadly wounded—God have mercy on my soul, and on this unfortu- 
nate nation!” His sister, the Countess of Swartzenberg, who now 
hastened to his side, asked him in German if he did not recommend 
his soul to God? He answered, “ Yes,” in the same language, 
but in a feeble voice. He was carried into the dining-room, where 
he immediately expired. His sister closed his eyes: his wife, too, 
was on the spot,—Louisa, daughter of the illustrious Coligny, and 
widow of the gallant Count of Teligny, both of whom were also 
murdered almost in her sight, in the frightful massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew. We may not enter on a description of the afflicting 
scene which followed: but the mind is pleased in picturing the bold 

solemnity with which Prince Maurice, then eighteen years of age, 
| swore—not vengeance or hatred against his father’s murderer—but 
that he would faithfully and religiously follow the glorious example 


| he had given him.” 





| This pause after the word swore is very happy. The author 
adds in a note, “ Whoever would really enjoy the spirit of historical 
details, should never omit an opportunity of seeing places rendered 
memorable by associations connected with the deeds, and especially 
with the death of great men: the spot, for instance, where William 
was assassinated at Delft; the old staircase he was just on the 
point of ascending; the narrow pass between that and the dining- 
hall whence he came out, of scarcely sufficient extent for the mur- 
derer to hold forth his arm and his pistol, two and a half feet long. 
This weapon and its fellow are both preserved in the museum of 
the Hague, together with two of the fatal bullets, and the very 
clothes which the victim wore. The leathern doublet pierced by 
| the balls and burned by the powder, lies beside the other parts of 
| the dress, the simple gravity of which, in fashion and colour, irresis- 
tibly brings the wise great man before us, and adds a hundred-fold 
' to the interest excited by the recital of his murder.—P. 172. 
| Deatu or Barnevetpr tHe Parrior, (For opposing the 
|arbitrary designs of Prince Maurice.)—The pious heroism of 
| Barneveldt was never excelled by any martyr to the most hol 
| cause. He appealed to Maurice against the unjust sentence which 
condemned him to death; but he scorned to beg his life. He met 
| his fate with such temperate courage as was to be expected from 
| the dignified tenor of his life. His last words were worthy a philo- 
| sopher whose thoughts, even in his latest moments, were superior 
| to mere personal hope or fear, and turned to the deep mysteries of 
| his being. “O God!” cried De Barneveldt, “ what then is man?” as 
| he bent his head to the sword that severed it from his body, and 
sent the enquiring spirit to learn the great mystery for which it 
longed.—P. 240. 
Escare or Grotivus.—(The celebrated writer, fellow-patriot of 
Barneveldt.)—Grotius was fully allowed during his imprisonment 
_all the relaxations of study. His friends supplied him with quanti- 
ties of books, which were usually brought into the fortress in fa 
| trunk two feet two inches long, which the governor readily and 
| carefully examined during the first year. But custom brought 
| relaxation in the strictness of the prison rules; and the wife of the 
| illustrious prisoner, his faithful and constant visiter, proposed the 
plan of his escape, to which he gave a ready, and, all hazards con- 
| sidered, a courageous assent. Shut up in this trunk for two hours, 
and with all the risk of suffocation, and of injury from the rude 
| handling of the soldiers who carried it out of the fort, Grotius was 
brought clear off by the very agents of his persecutors, and safely 
delivered to the care of his devoted and discreet female servant, 
who knew the secret and kept it well. She attended the important 
| consignment in the barge to the town of Goreum; and after various 
risks of discovery, providentially escaped. Grotius at length found 
himself safe beyond the limits of his native land. His wife, whose 
torturing suspense may be imagined the while, concealed the stra- 
| tagem as long as it was possible to impose upon the goaler, with the 
| pardonable and praiseworthy fiction of her husband’s illness and 
| confinement to his bed. The government, outrageous at the result 
of the affair, at first proposed to hold this interesting prisoner in 
ylace of the prey they had lost, and to proceed criminally against 
er. But after a fortnight’s confinement she was restored to 
liberty, and the country saved from the disgrace of so ungenerous 
and cowardly a proceeding. Grotius repaired to Paris, where he 
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was received in the most flattering manner, and distinguished by a 

nsion of 1000 crowns allowed by the king. He soon published 

is vindication—one of the most eloquent and unanswerable pro- 
ductions of its kind, in which those times of unjust punishments and 
illegal accusations were so fertile.-—P. 243. b 

Noste Answer.—Fifteen persons were executed for the conspi- 
racy against Maurice. If ever mercy was becoming to a man, it 
would have been pre-eminently so to Maurice on this occasion; but 
he was inflexible as adamant. The mother, the wife, and the son 
of Groeneveld, threw themselves at his feet, imploring pardon. 
Prayers, tears, and sobs were alike ineffectual. It is even said that 
Maurice asked the wretched mother, “ Why she begged mercy for 
her son, having refused to do as much for her husband?” To which 
cruel question she is reported to have made the sublime answer— 
“ Because my son is guilty, and my husband was not ”—P. 249. 





Whittaker’s Magazine. 

Moorisu Femates.—-The Moorish females spring into woman- 
hood with astonishing rapidity ; scarcely do they leave the arms of 
the mother before they are clasped by those of the husband. At 
twelve or thirteen years of age, the Moorish maiden is abride; at 
twenty-five, an old woman; her evancescent charms are then 
already on the wane, and take a flight as rapid as their coming 
on. The thick and raven tresses of youth, become thinned with 
grey; theonce symmetrical form becomes amass of corpulence ; 


| his head, that the sea does to the land, in a map of the world,) and laugh out, 
| and aloud, as if his heart was determined to be heard. Then, if anythin 

occurred in the gallery to disturb the progress of a scene, up he would stretch 
his tall figure from the box, and shake his stick at the elevated critics; the 
effect of which may be presumed, as well as of the conversations he would 
occasionally hold with the people in the orchestra about their wives and 
children. 

The first notice he took of me wasin Charles Surface : when in the screen- 
scene I retreated to the stage door, and turned to retort on Sir Peter his 
eulogium on Joseph, his delight was so great, that clapping, crying out, 
would not do, but he must needs poke me in the ribs with his long stick, and 
exclaim, ‘ That’s right you comical dog! don’t go away.” In an instant, 
the audience released Sir Peter from his misery, and began to laugh at me. 
I must confess when I went off, if I was not irritated, I was considerably 
astonished, till the prompter explained his character. The next morning (s0 
favourable an impression I had made) he called at the theatre to see me, 
and learning I was on the stage rehearsing, sent a card to me with these 
words—~‘* When you have done prayers, 1 shall be glad to see you in the 
lobby.—John Danvers to Charles Surface.” 

The wording of this invitation was a pretty strong evidence of its author’s 
character. I repaired to him when my duties were concluded, and he very 
cordially commenced my acquaintance, by some flattering allusions to the 
past night’s performance, and a pressing request to dine. It being a non- 
play day, | was under no necessity to refuse, and, in the interim, he proposed 
taking a turn in the street. Chaining me to his side by a tight grasp of the 
arm, away he then darted in a sort of half-trot, his other hand clenching 
and swinging by the middle his long staff of a stick. In the broad light I 
gained a distinct view of his odd appearance; and, accustomed, as | had 





wrinkles furrow the brow, and notwithstanding their former attract- 
tions, nothing is left to tell the beauty of the broken flower, but the | 
never failing lustre of the eye, now set within a sallow cheek. This 
sudden change is not difficult to be accounted for; they marry by | 
far too young. Were this not the case, from the plurality of wives | 
allowed to Mussulmans, a population would be created much be- | 
yond its actual amount, whereas a Mussulman with four or five 
wives, has fewer children than compose a single family in 
England. Again, the food which they eat to superinduce corpu- 
lency, by no means strengthens the constitution, which soon yields 
to the ravages of time and climate. Such isthe anxiety of mothers | 
in Barbary to render their female children fat, that they stand over 
them at meals with a stick, and punish those who do not eat a 
sufficiency of the cous-couson set before them, That which in 
Europe is termed a well-shaped lady, is in Barbary compared to 
“ the back bone of a fish,” and would be the very last to excite the 
favourable regards of a lover; whereas a fat lady, who could | 
scarcely walk, would need little recommendation beyond her size. | 
It is certainly not the fault of the fair sex in Barbary that they | 
are not better known to strangers; fear alone compels them to 
comply with the harsh dictates of their “lords and masters.” Be- | 
neath the ample folds of woman’s guise has many a love affair been | 
carried on. The unsuspecting husband, misled by the slippers at 
the door of his wife’s apartment, has often turned aside to make 
room for his disguised rival’s escape, making good the truth of the 
old axiom, that “ the best padlock is that of the mind.” A Moorish 
woman will not make the slightest scruple of discovering her face 
to a European, and exclaiming, “ Shoof sidi, shoof sidi !—Look, | 
sir, look, sir !””—provided none of her own people are near her; and | 
will at any time, rather invite than repel the curiosity of a stranger, | 
whose risk is as great as lier own in so doing; and who, if detected 
in any more serious offence would subject himself to the penalty of | 


7 


death. 

A Moorish woman of distinction is seated all day long upon 
her carpet, where she is waited on by a number of little slaves, 
a laziness which also contributes to render her unwieldy; then 
her dress does not confine any part of her form, so that the 
universal al-haicka may be said generally to conceal a much greater | 
portion of deformity than beauty, Such a thing as a small waist 
or well-turned ancle is a rare and uncommon sight. 





More pleasant Reminiscences of Mr. Bernard. 

Genuine Portrair rrom THE Lire.—Sir John Danvers was as 
well known in Bath as the Mayor or the Pump-room ; his dress, his manners 
and his apothegms, were equally notorious ; and no man perhaps in England | 
enjoyed so extensive an acq taintance ; the meanest and the noblest were com- | 
prehended in his sphere,—he touched the zenith and the nadir of social | 
itercourse. 1 am not aware whether his life has been published ; but if | 
80, there must be many of the present day who never read it, and it will | 
adswer my purpose to pen from memory a few of his peculiarities. 

He was of a tall and gaunt structure, with a slight stoop, and an immense | 

man nose, which did not slightly resemble the beak of a condor. He 
wore his wig on one side, with the tail flapping over bis ear, surmounted by | 
ahat hardly large enough to cover three of the curls. His coat was of a cut 
and colour which must have been fashionable about the time of the revolu- | 
tion ; his breeches conformed to his coat,—they were of Llack velvet, | 
Spotted over, like the back of a pauther, with port wine. His waistcoat | 
was the only elegant habiliment he wore, and the embroidery of this had | 
long since faded under the momentary showers of snuff it was exposed to. | 

ut the most whimsical feature of his dress was his stockings: he wore a 
white one on one leg, and a black one on the other, intending thereby, | 
as he declared, to express his political opinions. The white he termed | 
the Tory ; and the black, the Whig ; and his right being the most venerable | 
leg, the appearance of either on his dexter shank signified his confidence | 
in the conduct of Mr Pitt or Mr Fox. This mode of telegraphing his | 
! 


tenets was universally admired. 

To theatricals he was passionately attached, and two evenings out of the 
three were invariably passed in the s'age-box. His appearance there, how- 
ever, would sometimes divide the public opinion with the stage. Ata 
tragedy, his sensibility was so great, he would blubber like achild ; and ina | 
comedy, he could never contain his satisfaction, but would open his capa- | 
“lus Jaws (and when open, his mouth certainly bore the same proportion to 


been to stand the fire of the public gaze, I must confess that on that occasion 
I felt rather qualmish. I was then but seven-and-twenty, however, and 


| wore a scarlet coat. 


When our promenade was over (during which Sir John rambled very 
amusingly over a variety of subjects) his coach came up, and we got in. 
The vehicle was of a piece with himself: it was of a dark colour, slung on 
very high steps, and large enough, on a winter’s day, for aman to have caught 
cold in. The postillion and coachman were a pair of sexagenarians in a 
blackish livery ; and the four long-bodied horses were black also, with flows 
ing manes, and graceful switch tails, and feet that had been educated to pass 
over the stones at the rate of about four miles an hour; indeed, they seemed 
to have a due idea of their dignity ; and the whole affair might have been 
mistaken for an undertaker’s. 

The same spirit of peculiarity pervaded things at home, where Sir John 
had a bill hanging up, denoting his precise species of aliment for the day. 
Monday, for instance, lamb and cider; Tuesday, beef and beer, &c. I 
found, however, that the cook turned up his nose at this code of regulations, 
when company came. Our dinner was modern, plenteous, and excellent. 
Sir John also retained a travelling chaplain, who said grace, read prayers, 
and took care of his library. This was another curiosity ; abounding with 


the best works of the best authors, there was not one volume perfect. So 


eager had been Sir John in his pursuit of knowledge, that he had inspected 
each ; and whenever a passage pleased him, he tore out the leaf, and thrust 
.t into his pocket. He had a taste also for painting, and had lumbered a 
room with old second-hand portraits, which he touched up into imaginary 
likenesses to Chatham, Chesterfield, the King, &c. 

Sir John lived well, as the gout in his left leg testified, He usually took 
his three bottles, which he called his three friends: the first, his encourager ; 
the second, his adviser; and the third, his consoler. He had also a humour- 
ous knack of bestowing upon wine a regal appellation, and making its various 
species represent, when placed upon the table, the sovereigns of the countries 
that produced them :—thus, a bottle of port stood for the King of Portugal, 
champaigne for that of France, Madeira for his Spanish Majesty, whilst a 
bottle of porter, I believe, represented our beloved monarch. If we turned 
therefore from one wine to another, he would exclaim, ‘“‘ Now we have bled 
the King of Spain to death, what if we decapitate the King of France.”” 

Si John, however, claimed a noble distinction from his kindred in 
general—he was neither penurious nor illiberal; his purse and table were 
ever open to the needy and neglected, and the only reason he had not more 
dining acquaintance was, because people magnified his humours to a pitch 
beyond endurance. To tradespeople he was particularly generous; for, 
wherever lie noticed a new shop, he would go in, purchase their commo- 
dities, however useless or exorbitantly priced; and when they were sent 
home, refused to take them in.—P. 21. 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 
De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam aliis—OLp Saying. 
Of all sorts*of things,—and some others. 





AN Invisiste Retic.—Bruges, to which the new disturbances have 


| extended, is the ; lace where the Catholics professed to have in their 


keeping the famous hau de Saint Joseph; that is to say, ene of 
the ho !’s which “: Joseph used to utter, when in the act of cleaving 
wood asa car) ter, The reader may think this a protestant 
invention; but Ue story is true. Bayle mentions the ho in his dic- 
tionary. 

Tue Prince or Butirs—An Irishman laid a wager” with a 
fellow-bricklayer, that he could not carry him to the top of a house 
in his hod. The wager was lost. Pat looked disconcerted, and 
said “ Well, you have carried me up safely, that’s sure enough; but 
about the third story J had hopes.” 

_ SUPERSTITION AMONG THE TuscaN Peasantry.—The following 
is from our own knowledge :—A peasant, living within a mile or 
two of Florence, was bitten in the leg by a cat, supposed to be 
mad. The leg was very much injured and inflamed. By the advice 
of his friends, he travelled to a distant town, in a spring-less cart, 
over a wretched road, (many miles of it lying along the stony bed 
of a river) to have his leg burnt with the half of a nail that had 
helped to torture some great saint, the other half of the valuable 


rustiness being preserved with great care in some other city. He 
returned much benefited, 

















12 THE TATLER. 





A Paper Surt.—Mabuse the painter, who was addicted to drink- | 
ing, had a suit of brocade given hiin to appear in before the Empe- 
ror Charles V. He sold it at a tavern, and appeared in a paper | 
suit so exactly like it, that the Emperor could not be convinced of 
the deception, till he felt the paper, and examined every purt of it | 
with his own hands. 


Brussets.—This city, where the half-French inhabitants are | 


a gentleman who was said to belong to the ancient house of Cha- 
lons, now long extinct; he styled himself M. de Chalons, and he 
was then upwards of thirty; though rich, he had always refused to 
marry, under pretext of being extremely devout; and had such a 
reputation for piety, that he almost passed for a saint. His face 
was rather handsome, but he had a manner of looking at you from 
the corner of his eye, and by stealth, which first inspired me with 


demanding liberty of the press, the trial by jury, and other free | an aversion to him, I remarked also, that at church he made many 
institutions, (and will have them) is an elegant place, the Paris of | plous contortions ; and his uplifted eyes, and hands crossed on his 


the Netherlands. It is seated partly on an eminence, and partly in | breast, were not at all edifying to me. 


a plain; has a fine market place, spacious streets, numerous foun- 
tains, sumptuous public buildings, and a set of canals in the lower 
part of the city for ships. It is celebrated for its lace, camlets, and 
tapestry. 

Nationat Cuaracteristics.—An Englishman, Scotchman, and 
Irishman being asked what each of them would take to stand in 
their shirts at the top of St. Paul’s on a cold night, the Englishman, 
scratching his head, said he would do it for three-and-sixpence: the 
Scotchman said What’ll ye gie? The Irishman looked droll, and 
answered, “ By Jasus, I think I should take a great cold.” 











BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





HAYMARKET. 
WE do not hold ourselves bound to give account of any but 
new pieces and appearances; but we intend frequently to look in at 
the theatres, especially when plays of sterling merit are performed, 
or such as we happen not to have seen. We visited the Haymarket 
last night with both these intentions, found ourselves too late for 
The Goldsmith, but saw an act of the clever afterpiece of Sweet- 


hearts and Wives. We have not seen Mr Reeve or Mrs Humsy to | 


greater advantage, than in the part of Billy Lackaday and Eugenia, 
nor Miss F. H. Kerry than in her’s. 
did well. The smartness of the dialogue seemed to inspire them, 


Reeve wanted something of the Lackaday; but a Hodge of a lover, | 


like this character, does well to err on the side of brutishness. He 


has little of the richness and quaint implication of Liston ; | 


but last night we found no want of filling up. He seemed 
a kind of rustic Dowrox. Mrs Humpy was very pleasant, and more 
self-possessed than we have seen her. It is her beauty, we observe, 
that is in the way, when she seems not to know how to carry her- 
self. All stage beauties are liable to coquet a little too much 
with the audience: to steal side glances at the boxes, and see how 
they look in the mirror of many eyes. If she would give her hand- 
someness its full effect, she should appear to think nothing about it. 

It is to be wished that men could persuade the women, that they 
really do not like the pinched waists that have come into fashion 
again. Here was Mrs Humpy in this piece walking about in a kind 
of funnel, and Miss F. H. Ketty in a worse. A delicate waist is a 
good thing, but not a canister. The idea of putting one’s arm 
round it, is that of embracing hardness instead of tenderness,—a 
woman in a cuirass. This is surely not the waist that poets and 
lovers speak of. 


The ghastly story of The Goldsmith (who haunts a spot near his | 
house, and robs and murders the customers who have bought goods | 


of him) had set us thinking upon accounts of the like fearful crimi- 


nals, who have existed, we suspect, to a real extent in life, that few | 


dream of,—not all to the same extent, but to a considerable degree of 
it. Nor should we think ill of humanity on their account, for by all 
that has transpired of such persons, they are most likely deficient 


in the common amount of sense and imagination, probably by | 
nature, and owing to some want of proper physical organization. | 


Madame Brinvilliers, the famous poisoning woman, wondered at 
being brought to the scaffold. She seems to have thought that she 
had been merely having her way, as other people did in secret, and 
that poisoning was but a sort of conveniency. The Blue Beard 
of the fairy tale is said to have been drawn from a real person, a 


Marquis de Laval, a man of reputation, as a soldier, in the time of | 


Charles VI. We have all seen, in our own times, how quietly 


these persons can exist, in the late cases of the Burkes and others. | 


Madame de Genlis, in the first volume of her Memoirs, has given the 


following interesting account of one of them, whom she says she | 


herself knew in her childhood. We see, and shudder, at the “ eye” 
that she instinctively recoiled from. 

“ My vivacity and my rudeness were generally confined to the 
chamber-maids, or to one of our neighbours who came often to the 
chateau, and to whom I had conceived a violent aversion, This 
antipathy was so singular, that I cannot pass it overhere. I do not 
believe in the physiognomical rules of Lavater, but I believe that 


nature has endowed some individuals with a precious instinct—that | pyplished by Onwuyn, Gallieias Stcect Stra « 
of judging the soul by the impression “cpa by the face; and I | t : 
¢ personage I so hated was 


am certain I possess that instinct. T 


Indeed all the performers | 


In short, I considered him q 
hypocrite, and the event proved him one of the most wicked mon. 
| sters ever heard of; one who had committed many atrocious 
| crimes, which were discovered in the following manner. Encov. 
| raged by the reputation he had usurped, he at last counted upon it 
too far; and heaven suffered him to be so blinded as to commit 
, crimes which were sure to be discovered. Under the pretext of 
repairing his household linen, he brought trom Autun a pretty young 
sempstress, whom he had seen in that town; he detained her in his 
chateau about six weeks, after which she disappeared. He wrote 
| to her mother that she had run off with a lover, and at the same 
| time he begged her to send him the girl’s youngest sister, who was 
| also extremely pretty, as the repairing of his linen, he said, was not 
| yet finished. She was sent to him; in two months she disappeared 
| also, and the monster wrote to the mother that she had followed 
| the example of her sister, and had taken flight as she did. This 
_ time however the unfortunate mother, enlightened by her despair 
laid her complaint before the Judge, who gave orders for a search 
throughout the house of M. de Chalons. The wretch, who had 
information of this, took flight, and was never afterwards heard of; 
but Providence had surely overtaken him, and caused him to perish 
in his obscure hiding place. An examination of his chateau took 
| place; marks of blood ill washed out were visible in one of his 
| cabinets ; there were deadly poisons found in a cupboard ; and in the 
| garden were several skeletons of his last-buried victims! The body 
of the first of the young girls was recognized by means of a ring of 
hair, with a motto, which he had left upon her finger! Thus my 
antipathy for the monster was completely justified by the sequel.” 


vipat” Ke 
Harry Pior or A New Parisian Drama.—Among the various 

offerings made by the theatres in honour of the recent regeneration 
of the Government, and the noble conduct on the part of the Pari- 
sians that led to it, one of the most pleasant has just been brought 
| forward at the Odeon, called Le Gentilhomme de Chambre. A 

certain Monsieur Courbignac, who fills the onerous post which 
| gives its name to the piece, at the court of the ex-Monarch, is, of 
| course, a Royalist in the widest sense of the term ; he is seized 
| with a fit of the gout on the 26th of July, at the chateau of St 
| Cloud, and comes to Paris to take the advice of his physician, who, 
| by mistake, gives him a composing draught of such strength, that 
| it throws him into a lethargy, in which he remains during “the 
| three great days,” and awakes at the moment of the final triumph 
| of the Parisians. His Royalist horrors may be imagined upon see- 
ing the tri-coloured flag upon the public buildings, and hearing the 
Marseillaise under his windows, with other symptoms that plainly 
argue to the worthy exfunctionary’s mind that the world is ap- 
proaching its termination, or at least that the reign of terror is at 
hand. Seeing, however, that all remains tranquil, he takes cou- 
rage, gives his daughter in marriage to one of the brave combat- 
ants on the side of liberty, and consoles himself for the loss of his 
place, by the hopes of obtaining another under the new order of 
things. In this piece the principal character was admirably played 
by Fierville, and was received with unanimous plaudits. 

THE “CARTILAGINOUS” AUTHOR. 
Lord! what a dish without salt! 

| What a terrible morsel is Gaur! 
All § cartilaginous,’ 
No oleaginous, 


Not to be swallow’d is Gat. 


In vain we take Rhenish or malt, 

| Or rum, which doth valour exalt; 

| There’s no getting down, 

| Though in liquor we drown, 

| This vile cartilaginous Gar. 

| Oh Colburn, how thumping the fault, 
To mix up poor Byron with Gar! 

| There’s a grill in the bard, 

| But ’tis devilish hard 

| To make it a garnish for Gawr. 

| No, no, there’s no swallowing Gaur, 
Horrible hazy old Gar; 

| *Tis past all defining 

The horror of dining 

On tough, cartilaginous Gar. 

| 
| 
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